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Taking Stock of Labor Relations 


more balanced and normal labor relations seem 

to be justified, when trends likely to have the 
greatest influence in shaping events during the vear 
are reviewed. This does not mean that labor troubles 
are only an unpleasant memory, and that peace and 
serenity have come to stay. It does not mean that 
the many difficult questions of labor policy created by 
conditions in recent years have been finally solved. 
However, when all factors in the labor situation ‘are 
considered, the prospects of real progress toward saner 
and smoother employer-employee relations in 1939 
certainly seem encouraging. 

Every complex situation that is the result of varied 
and conflicting influences must first be resolved into 
its elements, and the importance of the respective ele- 
ments evaluated, if their composite result is to be 
gauged with a fair degree of accuracy. Some factors 
will be unfavorable to the realization of a desired out- 
come, some may be neutral or uncertain, and some will 
be favorable. And so an attempt to appraise tendencies 
in labor relations must take into account all important 
factors, negative, uncertain and positive, and give due 
weight to the probable influence of each. 


ee that 1939 will witness progress toward 


UNFAVORABLE FAcTORS 


As the year opens, indications point to at least a 
moderate upturn in industrial activity. At such a time 
labor disturbances tend to increase. Periods of rising 
business bring labor unrest, because such conditions 
are propitious for organizational drives by labor unions 
and for the presentation of new demands by unions 
already established. Whether or not more extensive 
organization of labor is desirable as a means of equal- 


izing bargaining power between management and work- 
ing force, the likelihood of such extension cannot be 
regarded as other than a disturbing factor in the im- 
mediate future. Unquestionably, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, both of which have been forced into compara- 
tive inactivity by the recent depression, will resume 
more aggressive organizational campaigns as soon as 
business conditions seem favorable for such action. It 
does not appear likely, however, that renewed organiz- 
ing activity will so gravely disorganize business as it 
did two years ago, for reasons that will be discussed 
later. 

More disquieting than the expected aggressiveness 
of union organizers is the influence of Communists in 
some unions. It has become customary to refer to all 
troublemakers as Communists, without regard to their 
actual social, economic and political beliefs, and the 
term has been applied so indiscriminately and so often 
without real justification, that there has developed a 
disbelief in the actual existence of communistic influ- 
ence in our institutions. There seems to be little doubt, 
however, that genuine Communists are trying to use 
the labor movement as a vehicle for achieving their 
ends, or that they have reached influential positions 
in some unions. ~ rer a 

Their ability to control the policies of these unions 
is important because the accomplishment of industrial 
harmony is the last thing that they want to see happen. 
The true unionist resorts to force only to achieve a 
particular end which he believes is warranted and ad- 
vantageous to the cause of labor. The Communist 
wishes to keep strife between employer and employee 
constantly at the boiling point in order to disorganize 
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the economic system he hopes to overthrow. Therefore, 
to the extent that communistic influences control the 
policies of unions, trouble may be expected to break 
out, with or without adequate justification, and at the 
most inopportune times from the standpoint of healthy 
economic recovery. 

If a renewal of aggressive union organizing is regarded 
as a factor likely to disturb quiet labor relations dur- 
ing the year, fairness compels listing, as a similarly 
disturbing factor, the policy of some employers to resist 
any union gains. However natural it may be for an 
employer to prefer to deal directly and individually 
with his employees, the law has placed the decision 
as to the mode of dealing in the hands of employees. 
Granted that in some cases vnions have resorted to 
illegal as well as unethical practices to influence em- 
ployees to join unions, the situation is not improved 
when employers also act on the principle that the end 
justifies the means. Coerced union membership, or 
membership secured by false claims that cannot be 
made good, will not be permanent union membership, 
and, by the same token, if employees really want to 
organize an employer cannot long prevent them from 
doing so. 

Admittedly the situation created when organizers 
concentrate on a particular company is delicate. If an 
employer has good reason to believe that a substantial 
part of his working force has no desire to affiliate with a 
union, it is not easy for him to stand idly by and see his 
employees dragooned into joining the union by being 
forcibly prevented from working unless they do, or by 
pressure of other kinds. At the same time, how often 
does an employer analyze his own attitude and make 
sure that the measures he takes to protect his employees 
are not really undertaken because of his own opposition 
to the unionization of his plant ? 

The whole question of what constitutes proper and 
improper influence and coercion greatly needs legisla- 
tive and judicial clarification and is likely to receive it 
in the not distant future. In the meantime, restraint on 
the part of management and of organized labor will do 
much to prevent unnecessary disturbances of business 
operation and loss of wages by employees. The public 
will be critical of either party that overplays its hand. 

Another factor in the situation that must be recorded 
on the unfavorable side of the ledger is the continued 
warfare between the A.F. of L. and the C.I.O. Indus- 
trial management and the public have no concern with 
this struggle insofar as it remains only a struggle for 
dominance between two labor factions. When, how- 
ever, the contest for preferment and jurisdictional 
advantage involves employers who are innocent of any 
unfair or improper labor practices, or paralyzes whole 
industries, and when it threatens the safety and con- 
venience of the public, then it becomes a matter of very 
natural and proper public concern. 


There has been no outward indication that the two 
labor federations are coming any closer to reunion. On 
the contrary, the recently effected permanent organiza- 
tion of the C.I.O. would indicate that no immediate 
settlement of controverted issues is in prospect. If this 
struggle, which is prolonged by the leaders and not by 
the desire of any large part of the rank-and-file mem- 
bers, flares up with renewed virulence, it can tempo- 
rarily be a distinctly disquieting factor in the labor 
situation. Its effect will be temporary, because if it 
continues seriously to interfere with business improve- 
ment the government will have no choice but to inter- 
vene and impose controls of some sort—something more 
drastic than the good offices of the Secretary of Com- 
merce. Lacking action by the Federal Government, the 
public itself will curb excesses through legislation, as 
it has done in Oregon. 


Minimum Wace UNCERTAINTIES 


In the category of uncertain factors should be men- 
tioned the Fair Labor Standards Act, now in the early 
stages of its administration. Any- unsettling effect of 
the low wage minimum which it establishes is likely to 
be confined to a few industries or localities, although as 
the minimum is raised in subsequent years this feature 
of the Act will give concern to more companies. Its most 
serious immediate effect seems to be related to its over- 
time provisions. This part of the Act is raising some 
serious questions which are the more irritating because 
it seems very doubtful whether Congress intended that 
the Act apply in many cases that are now held to come 
under it. Prompt amendment and clarification of some 
of the provisions of the Act would solve many problems 
that seem destined otherwise to cause friction and 
resistance. 


FAVORABLE Facrors 


On the other side of the ledger are developments that 
seem more potent than the unfavorable possibilities. 
These developments consist mainly of changes in atti- 
tude, and while these are, therefore, intangible forces, 
they are extremely significant because they can easily 
lead to changes of great importance. First there should 


~~ be mentioned the gradual evolution in public attitude 


toward labor controversies that has taken place since 
the enactment of Section 7a of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. 

In the early part of this period, the public seemed to 
be strongly sympathetic to the aims of organized labor. 
It always tends to side with the underdog, and the 
worker who appeared to be denied the right to join a 
union was convincingly cast in the role of underdog. 
Consequently, the public was inclined to be tolerant. 
of early instances of labor violence, attributing them to _ 
the need to overcome employer resistance. At first 
good-natured about minor inconveniences, the public 
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in time became weary of omnipresent picket lines and 
demonstrations of one kind or another. It began to 
question whether matters were not being carried too far, 
particularly when it became apparent that public safety 
and welfare were of little moment to ambitious organ- 
izers when they were in conflict with successful prosecu- 
tion of organizing campaigns. The term “racket” was 
heard with increasing frequency in connection with labor 
disturbances, and from being complacent the public 
became critical. Political ambitions of some union 
groups received severe setbacks in local elections in 
Detroit, in Akron, and other Ohio cities, and even in 
Seattle. That these were not isolated or unreliable 
evidences of a definite reversal in the attitude of the 
public toward highhanded methods in labor disputes 
was proved by the results of the national elections of 
last November. 

Insofar as the public attitude toward the labor situ- 
ation is concerned, however, too much can easily be 
read into these election results. It is reasonable that 
the public is just as much in favor of freedom for the 
worker to organize if he wishes to do so as it has always 
been. But the public is opposed to the tactics that some 
unions have employed, and, in particular, is opposed to 
disregard for law and failure to respect property rights. 
It wants the worker’s rights respected and upheld, but 
has recorded a vote of lack of confidence in radical labor 
leadership and in the extreme tactics of such leaders. 
It demands that the. public good must be the para- 
mount consideration in labor policy as well as in all 
other matters. 

A collateral effect of the shift in public opinion has 
been the change in popular attitude toward the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. Few quarrel with the 
expressed purpose of this law. When the law was first 
enacted in 1935 industrial management’s frequently 
expressed criticism of the Act was generally attributed 
to its unwillingness to accept the fact that employees 
could organize in unions if they so wished. Time, how- 
ever, has shown that industry’s criticism of the one- 
sidedness of the Act and of the character of its adminis- 
tration is well founded, and industry has been joined 
in its demand for amendments by the A.F. of L. and by 
members of Congress. Of the directly interested parties, 
the A.F. of L. wants greater protection and independ- 
ence of action for craft union minorities; employers 
want, in the main, equalization of responsibility for 


maintaining industrial peace; and the C.I.O. is opposed. 


to any amendment of the Act. However, there is a bet- 
ter chance than at any time in the past for a recon- 
sideration of the provisions of the Act. If amendments 
are enacted that limit the dual function of prosecutor 
and judge, which the Labor Relations Board now seems 
to possess, and that recognize that labor organizations as 
well as management should observe the rules of fair play, 
substantially smoother labor relations should result. 


The shift in public opinion seems certain to affect the 
policies of both organized labor and industrial manage- 
ment. Organized labor has had an object lesson that 
should be salutary. Labor cannot afford to lose public 
confidence, but it cannot retain public confidence unless 
it so conducts itself as to commend its policies and 
objectives to acceptance by the average citizen. For 
this reason it seems very doubtful if even a marked busi- 
ness recovery would bring a repetition of the violence 
of two years ago. Moreover, many state administra- 
tions have changed since that time, and the new admin- 
istrations are committed to equal and impartial protec- 
tion of the rights of all groups in the state. This will 
make a recurrence of events of the early part of 1937 
almost impossible. Without in any way interfering 
with the legitimate activities of union organizers, law 
enforcement agencies can and, if necessary, undoubtedly 
will do much to hold any labor controversy that may 
develop within reasonable bounds. 

If it is assumed that the union high command is either 
opposed to extreme methods in labor organizing or is 
convinced that such tactics are no longer wise policy, 
there still is the question whether lesser officials and, 
in some instances, rank and file members, can be con- 
trolled. Here again, however, the prospect is encourag- 
ing. Two years ago many union members were new to 
unionism and were imbued with the militant and explo- 
sive spirit that seems to be a necessary feature of organ- 
izing campaigns. They were quick on the trigger and 
anxious to do battle for the cause of labor. It is almost 
impossible for union leaders to curb this excess of 
enthusiasm too quickly without risking the loss of 
loyalty to the union. It takes time before new members 
become accustomed to the more prosaic but more prac- 
tical method of dealing with the management that has 
been developed by older and more experienced unions. 
However, time and the sobering effects of business 
depression have been working in the direction of greater 
discipline of union members and the acquisition by 
their officials of better control over them. This means 
greater likelihood that negotiations with employers will 
be conducted in a more businesslike and less bellicose 
manner. 

Violence in labor controversies cannot be charged only 
against organized labor. Management in some instances 
has contributed to it by attempts to circumvent the 
efforts of organizers and employees to establish a union 
or by being over-ready to oppose force with force. Here 
also the picture is changing. More and more manage- 
ments are adopting a broader philosophy of industrial 
relations, one in which there is no place for even indirect 
interference with employees’ freedom of decision, and 
one in which belligerency is not the instinctive reaction 
toward anything having to do with a union. Manage- 
ments are becoming accustomed to a situation that at 
first seemed intolerable, and are now taking in stride as 
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they occur the various problems that arise in negotiat- 
ing with established unions or in dealing with situations 
connected with organizing activity in the plant. 

This calmer attitude is helpful in several ways. It 
convinces employees that they are in reality free to 
make their own decisions as to method of dealing with 
management, so far as management itself is concerned, 
and, therefore, makes them more critical if undue pres- 
sure is exerted by organizers. It refutes the argument 
that violence in labor disputes is necessary to overcome 
illegal resistance by employers. It shows the public that 
employers are not trying to circumvent the law and, 
therefore, enlists public support for proposals to make 
laws governing labor relations more genuinely condu- 
cive to real industrial peace. By ruling out fruitless 
opposition to a condition that, however unwelcome, 
exists, it clears the way for the application of all of man- 
agement’s energy and ability to working out a sane and 
mutually profitable modus operandi in labor relations. 
To the extent that company managements adopt a 
realistic and practical philosophy in their dealings with 
employee groups or union representatives the chances 
of preventing a recurrence of widespread violence in 
labor disputes, even in the event of a substantial upturn 
in business, are greatly improved. 


There is, of course, uncertainty as to whether present 
trends will continue as anticipated, particularly in a 
field where human nature plays so important a part. 
Probably some company managements and some labor 
leaders may choose to ignore the logic of the situation 
and revert to outmoded policies. If they do, they risk 
losing the powerful advantage of the support of public 
opinion, and either group that forfeits this backing 
courts additional legislative restriction. 

The actions of a few, however, do not determine the 
dominant trend. There are many clear thinkers in both 
groups, and it seems more reasonable to believe that 
mature judgment will indicate to forward-looking 
industrial and labor leaders, the unwisdom of again 
resorting to extreme policies that lead to violence with- 
out bringing any real settlement of disputed questions. 
Public good as well as the interests of management and 
labor call for less belligerency and more statesmanship 
in labor relations—less jockeying for strategic advan- 
tage and more genuine concern for the worker’s welfare 
and for the good of industry. It does not seem unduly 
optimistic to look for real progress in this direction 
during 1939. 

Haro.tp F. Browne 
Management Research Division 


Changing the Social Security Act 


sory Council on Social Security was appointed 

by the Senate Special Committee on Social 
Security and the Social Security Board to study the 
old-age provisions of the Social Security Act and to 
make recommendations regarding possible revisions of 
certain sections of that law. The Advisory Council was 
composed of equal representation of employers, em- 
ployees and the public, with Dr. J. Douglas Brown of 
Princeton University as chairman. The council made 
public its recommendations in a report dated Decem- 
ber 10, 1938. A resumé of its recommendations follows: 


ms THE last session of the 75th Congress an Advi- 


BENEFITS 


In order to prevent dependency in old age, benefits 
should be sufficient in amount to afford the recipients 
at least a minimum subsistence income. Accordingly, 
the average old-age benefits payable in the earlier years 
should be increased. The council disapproved, how- 


ever, proposals that would increase the eventual annual 


disbursements beyond those provided under the 1935 
Act. 


Wives 


To increase benefits during the early years of benefit 
payments under the Act, the council recommended a 
supplementary allowance to the wife of an annuitant 
equivalent to 50% of the husband’s benefit. To receive 
such benefits the wife must have attained the age of 
sixty-five years and have been married before the hus- 
band was sixty. If, however, she is eligible for a benefit 
larger than the wife’s allowance, the benefit payable to 


~~ her in her own right should be substituted. 


Widows 


The council felt that upon reaching the age of sixty- 
five, the widow of an annuitant should receive a pension 
under the Act that should bear a reasonable relation to 
the worker’s annuity, provided she married him before 
he was sixty years of age and the marital status had 
existed for at least one year preceding his death. The 


council recommended for these widows an annuity 


equivalent to approximately three-fourths of the hus- 
band’s annuity, or to about one-half of their combined 
annuities. 
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Survivors Insurance 


If an insured person should die before he reaches the 
age of sixty-five, and should be survived by a widow and 
dependent children, the council recommended that 
such children receive orphans’ benefits and also that the 
widow receive a widow’s benefit as long as any children 
were dependent. It was the conviction of the council 
that survivors’ insurance of this kind was as important 
to the community as old-age insurance. In order to 
provide orphans’ benefits of reasonable amount and 
related to the normal income of the deceased wage 
earner, it was recommended that such benefits be com- 
puted on the basis of average wages rather than accu- 
mulated earnings, as is now provided in the case of 
old-age benefits. 

Disability 

The provision of benefits to an insured person who 
becomes permanently and totally disabled and to his 
dependents is socially desirable. On this point the 
council was in unanimous agreement, but there was a 
difference of opinion as to when these benefits should be 
introduced. Some members favored their immediate 
inauguration; others believed that the problem should 
receive further study because of the additional cost and 
administrative difficulties. 


Costs of Supplementary Benefits 


In order to compensate in part for the additional cost 
of the supplementary benefits recommended, benefits 
payable to single annuitants should be reduced below 
those incorporated in the present law after the plan has 
been in operation for a number of years. Should the 
national income increase in future years, these reduc- 
tions may not be necessary. The council concluced that 
the use of a part of the funds otherwise allocated to the 
payment of relatively high benefits to single individuals 
to permit the payment of benefits to aged wives, widows 
and surviving dependent children is both socially justifi- 
able and financially necessary. The single individual 
would not, of course, be deprived of adequate basic 
protection. 

The supplementary benefits should also be financed 
in part by a reduction in the death benefit. The council 
recommended that the latter should be strictly limited, 
so that it should not exceed some such amount as three 
months’ average earnings, or else a maximum of two 


hundred dollars. 


Date of Old-Age Payments 

Payment of old-age benefits should be advanced 
from January 1, 1942 to January 1, 1940. The council 
believed that this change would be financially and 
administratively feasible and that it would improve 
public understanding of the methods of contributory 
social insurance. 


COVERAGE 


_ Coverage of the Act should be expanded to include 
insured persons over sixty-five years of age who are still 
employed. Upon retirement, such workers should re- 
ceive larger monthly benefits based upon their longer 
participation in the program. Certain types of pay- 
ments made by an employer in behalf of an employee 
under plans providing retirement or disability benefits 
should be excluded from the definition of wages. The 
council recommended the extension of the Act to cover 
seamen, employees of national banks, of state banks 
which are members of the Federal Reserve System and 
of certain other federal and state agencies, employees 
of private non-profit, religious, charitable and educa- 
tional institutions, farm employees and domestics. The 
program should also be extended as soon as feasible to 
include other groups, such as the self-employed. 


FINANCE 


The council was convinced that the amended program 
of old-age and survivors’ insurance should be partly 
financed by appropriations from the Federal Govern- 
ment derived from sources other than payroll taxes, and 
that the cost should be borne equally by employers, 
employees and the government. 

It also recommended the maintenance of a contin- 
gency fund that should be large enough to insure ready 
payment of benefits at all stages of the business cycle 
and to avoid the necessity of abrupt changes in tax and 
contribution rates. 

No benefits should be promised or implied that can- 
not be safely financed, not only in the early years of the 
program but also when workers now young will be old. 
The Treasury reports should annually include an esti- 
mate of the load of future benefits. Funds collected 
under the law, less the cost of collection, should be 
credited automatically to an old-age insurance fund, 
which should specifically be made a trust fund with 
designated trustees acting in behalf of the prospective 
beneficiaries of the program. Payments from the fund 
should be limited to benefits provided under the pro- 
gram and, to a limited extent, to costs necessary to 
administer it. Funds should be invested in securities of 
the Federal Government. Consideration of changes in 
the tax schedule should be postponed until after the 
114 per cent rate has been put into effect and until the 
probable increase in outlay arising out of the council’s 
recommendations can be determined. 

The problem of timing contributions by the govern- 
ment is of such importance that it requires thorough 


study as the necessary information becomes available. 


The council recommended that this problem be re- 
studied, in the light of the accumulation of such infor- 
mation, not later than January 1, 1942. 
F. B. BrowER 
Management Research Division 
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Chronology of Events Affecting Labor Relations 
January, 1939 


January 
1—The Nunn-Bush Shoe Company of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, which guarantees production workers 
52 weekly pay checks a year, announces that 
employees will have the opportunity to elect two 
members of the board of directors from their 
ranks. One director will be chosen from the pro- 
duction force and one from the retail division. 
The board will be composed in all of seven 
members. 
3—The United States Circuit Court of Appeals upholds 
a lower court in requiring a local of the American 
Federation of Hoisery Workers to produce its 
books and records for inspection in a suit by the 
Apex Hosiery Company to recover damages it 
claims were caused by a seven-week sitdown 
strike in 1937. The company contends that a 
search of union records will show the union was 
responsible for the strike. 
6—Salaried employees of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company receiving $125 or 
less have restored to them a pay reduction of 
10% put into effect last May. 
7—The Namm Store, a department store in Brook- 
lyn, New York, employing about 1,300, announces 
plan to guarantee wages of employees with at 
least one year’s service for a year in advance. 
9—The house of delegates of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation adopts a report of its Committee on Labor, 
Employment and Social Security recommending 
legislation to outlaw sitdown strikes. The report 
holds that such strikes are a usurpation of prop- 
erty rights which should be forbidden by law as 
a threat to the very existence of society in which 
property and rights are respected. 
10—Armstrong Cork Company announces plan whereby 
workers with five years’ service or more are guar- 
anteed pay for at least 24 hours each week 
throughout 1939. 
12—New York State Department of Labor announces 
increase between middle of November and mid- 
dle of December of 1.4% in number employed, 
and 4.2% in payrolls. 
15—Steel Workers Organizing Committee reported to 
be on point of requesting from steel companies 
right to place collectors inside mills to collect 
monthly dues on account of difficulty in securing 
regular payments from members. 


16—In accordance with the Walsh-Healey Act, the 
Department of Labor announces scale of minimum 
wage rates in steel industry, ranging from 45 
cents in southern states to 6214 cents in certain 
northern states, that must apply in companies 
receiving government contracts. 


Federal Judge Dickinson declares that “the idea 
of a peaceful picket or a peaceful picketing is a 
myth.” 


The United States Civil Service Commission 
announces open competitive examinations for 
positions of Senior Field Representative ($3800) 
and Field Representative ($3200) in connection 
with Apprenticeship Service, Division of Labor 
Standards, United States Department of Labor. 
Duties will be to promote interest in apprentice 
training and help organize such work in communi- 
ties and business establishments. Main emphasis 
in examinations will be on candidate’s experience 
qualifications. Applications must be submitted 
by February 14, 1939. 


18—Bill introduced in Congress to repeal Wagner Act 
and substitute a new labor law under which the 
Board would conduct inquiries, hold hearings, 
and then file complaints for violation of the law 
with a federal district court, where the case would 
be decided. 


19—The Liberty Legion of America, Inc., 90,000 of 
whose members are employed by the Ford Motor 
Company, announces its dissolution as an inde- 
pendent labor organization. 


21—The United States Employment Service announces 
that in 1938 it placed 2,701,349 persons in pri- 
vate and public jobs. Of this total, 1,885,744 
were placed in private employment. 


23—The President submits to Congress a recommen- 
dation for a long-range national health program 
estimated to cost $850,000,000 over a period of 
ten years. 


24—The factional fight in the United Automobile 
Workers’ Union enters a new stage as Sidney 


Hillman and Philip Murray, C. I. O1 vice presi- 


dents, issue a joint statement throwing support 
of that organization to the officers that had been 
deposed by Homer Martin, president of the union. 
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25—A. F. L. announces its proposals for amending 
Labor Relations Act. Included in these proposals 
are: (1) that employers be permitted to express 
opinions on matters of interest to their employees 
or the public, provided that such opinions are not 
accompanied by acts of discrimination or threats 
thereof; (2) that the Board be authorized to 
investigate petitions for an employee election 
filed by an employer, and order such an election; 
(3) that it be permissible to challenge the fairness 
of an NLRB trial examiner. 


26—Report of LaFollette Committee proposes federal 
statute to prohibit employers from hiring agen- 
cies or individuals to engage in strike-breaking 
activities. 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals sus- 
tains and strengthens the injunction granted by 
Federal Judge Clark against Mayor Frank Hague 
and other Jersey City officials in the “free speech” 
case brought by the C. I. O. and American Civil 
Liberties Union. 


Questions and Answers 


Question: How much absence in industry is caused 
by colds? 


Answer: A study of the disability experience of the 
Boston Edison Company,! covering the five-year period 
1933-37, revealed that the average annual number of 
days of all absences from disability lasting one calendar 
day or longer was 7.5 for males, as compared with 10.9 
for females. 

The frequency rate of colds for females (403.4 per 
thousand) was nearly twice that for males (216.7 per 
thousand); and the average annual number of days of 
disability from this cause was 1.1 for females, com- 
pared with 0.6 for males. Influenza and grippe caused 
the largest time-lost rate; 1.2 days for males and 1.7 for 
females. With the exception of industrial accidents, the 
frequency of each disease or condition tabulated was 
greater for females than for males. 

With respect to severity, the average number of days 
per absence for colds was approximately the same for 
males (2.8 days) as for females (2.7 days). 

Respiratory diseases (which included influenza and 
grippe, colds, bronchitis and diseases of the pharynx 
and tonsils) accounted for 42% of the total days lost, 
and for 57% of the total number of absences. Industrial 
accidents accounted for only 5.2% of the total days lost, 
and for 1.4% of the total number of absences. 


Question: Some of our people have been studying 
plans for job security, described in the Board’s study, 


Disabilities Among Employees of a Public Utility.” United 
States Public Health Reports, July 29, 1938. pp. 1273-1288. 


“Assuring Employment or Income to Wage Earners.” 
One of our vice presidents has written me as follows: 
“Smith and I both feel that the plan is feasible provided the 
guarantee is made for one-year periods. We both feel that it 
would be a stabilizing measure for the interests of our men and 
the company. We both wonder, however, whether it might not 
be regarded as coercive, and I would like very much to know 
whether the Board has information on this point ?” 


Answer: We have never heard any such interpreta- 
tion placed on such a policy. It is not clear how it could 
be regarded as coercive any more than a wage incentive 
plan is coercive. In both cases the employees are en- 
couraged to demonstrate their value to the company 
and, therefore, their right to additional compensation 
or consideration. 

In the case of the Hormel Company, the original 
employment guarantee plan was abandoned when the 
employees became organized, because the union per- 
suaded the men that they would earn more in the long 
run under the old system of being paid each week 
exactly what they earned in that week. After some 
months of experience the employees themselves re- 
quested the company to reinstate the plan. 


In this case the issue raised by the union was not one 
of coercion, but apparently its dislike for the company’s 
policy was due to the fact that a plan advantageous to 
the employees had emanated directly from the manage- 
ment and had not been secured through union negotia- 
tion.’ So far as we are aware no company has been 
accused of coercion in connection with any plan for 
assuring its employees a regular income. 
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important factors in industrial operation since 

the beginning of the century. In the upper part 
of the chart are shown the trends of total wages, man 
hours and production, and in the lower part are com- 
binations derived from these basic factors. Some 
significant indications of the chart are: 


E chart above portrays the movements of three 
| i 


General 
1. Wages during the World War period increased 
much more rapidly than production. The reasons: the 
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necessity for getting production without regard for 
expense, assured profits, shortage of skilled labor. 

2. With a slight setback in 1931 and 1933, hourly 
earnings continued to rise through 1937s 

3. Production continued to rise during the nineteen 
twenties, while man hours remained relatively sta- 
tionary. The result: Steadily mounting production per 


man hour and, consequently, fewer man-hours required 
per unit of production, The reasons: Progressive 
mechanization and application of power, better pro- 


cessing, improved management and administration. 
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4. Payrolls dropped sharply from 1929 to 1933 but 
hourly earnings suffered only a slight decline, indicating 
that total earnings were greatly reduced, but that wage 
rates were not nearly so severely affected. 


Recent 


1, While production and man hours fell off steeply 
from the middle of 1937 to the middle of 1938, the 
decline in average hourly earnings is hardly observable, 
indicating that despite severe reduction in industrial 
activity wage rates were generally maintained. 

2. Hourly earnings continued to rise in 1937 after 
production and man hours had begun to decline. This 
is acommon but often perplexing phenomenon. It is due 
to the laying off of the more recently employed and less 
efficient employees, who are usually in the lower paid 
brackets. There results a higher average wage based on 


the relatively higher earnings of those that remain on 
the payroll. 

3. Man hours per unit of production rose during the 
latter part of 1937, then declined again in 1938. Reason: 
In the early stages of a depression, layoffs lag behind 
the need for them on the basis of work available to be 
done, because of a natural reluctance to cut the force 
more severely than is absolutely necessary. Conse- 
quently, efficiency suffers. In time, the pruning process 
catches up with the needs of the situation, or drastic 
cost reduction becomes essential and productive effi- 
ciency improves. 

4. Man hours worked during 1938 were less than in 
1899. Reason: Greatly reduced hours of work per week, 
not less employment. 

5. The latter part of 1938 produced substantial gains 
in payrolls, production and man hours. Production per 
man hour reached a new high level. 


Notes on Personnel Administration 


Joint Earnincs PLan 


E George A. Hormel and Company on Decem- 
ber 30th, 1938 announced a further development 
in its industrial relations program which, accord- 

ing to its president, is “a radical departure from the 
established ways of conducting a business.” The annual 
wage plan of the company has already been described 
in a previous report.!. To make it worth the effort of 
every employee to give more thought to the successful 
operation of the enterprise, the company has now 
adopted profit-sharing, or as it is known, the Joint 


Earnings Plan which is described in the following 


paragraphs. 

All wages and salaries paid to the employees of the 
Austin, Minnesota, plant, plus all profits from the 
operation of this establishment, are pooled in a fund 
designated as the “joint earnings account”, which at 
the end of the year is divided between the employees 
and common stockholders in the ratio of 80% to eligible 
employees and 20% to the stockholders. If 80% of the 
total fund is more than sufficient to cover the regular 
weekly pay checks, including bonuses and “kitties”, 
which the workers have already received, division of 
the joint earnings account is continued on the same 
basis until the fund is exhausted or until each eligible 
employee has received four extra weeks’ pay. There- 
after the balance in the account is divided equally 


National Industrial Conference Board, Studies in Personnel Policy, 
No. 7, “Assuring Employment or Income to Wage Earners: A Case 
Study,” 1938, page 5. — 


between the common stockholders and the employees. 
The employees’ share will be distributed on the basis of 
the regular rate of pay held by each employee at the 
close of the year. 

For the present, the operation of the plan is confined 
to the Austin, Minnesota, plant. The plan applies to 
Austin employees who are on the payroll on the last 
day of the fiscal year and have been'regularly employed 
for the previous twelve months. All employees of the 
plant, including officers, participate, with the exception 
of salesmen. 

The plan does not replace the straight-time plan, 
which guarantees an annual wage regardless of the 
number of hours worked. The company reserves the 
right to abandon the profit-sharing plan at the end of 
the fiscal year ending October 28, 1939, but hopes to 
be able to continue it in future years. 


A New UNAVOIDABLE ABSENCE BENEFIT 
PLAN 


To lessen the financial strain on itsemployees during 
periods when sickness, non-occupational accidents or 
certain other causes of unavoidable absence interrupt 
regular income, the Phillips Petroleum Company has 
adopted a non-contributory benefit plan, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1939. The benefits to which an employee is 
entitled are graduated on the basis of his length of 
service and the extent of his absence, but in any one 
pay period the benefits plus actual earnings may not 
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exceed the wages that he would have earned had he 
remained at work. These benefits are supplementary 
to any other income or benefits that an employee may 
receive from participation in any insurance program. 
The schedule of maximum benefits for unavoidable 
absences follows: 


Length of Employee's Service 
(Completed prior to January ist 
beginning that calendar year dur- 
ing which benefits are to be paid) 


Maximum benefits payable to 
employee during calendar year 


Wrderio monthsease sar aces 1 week at half regular pay 
6sto, l2nmonths saci seta 2 weeks at half regular pay 
[ECONO ny CATS Acer ieee eres 1 week at full regular pay; next 
2 weeks at 34 regular pay 
DORSEY CATS ae aiitivlate ielcveo chal 2 weeks at full regular pay; next 
4 weeks at 34 regular pay 
SRtOnIO-Vears...c clscrrete tren 4 weeks at full regular pay; next 
6 weeks at 34 regular pay 
10} tos Siyearsse eso 6 weeks at full regular pay; next 
8 weeks at 34 regular pay 
Over lSnyearss- 4 eee 8 weeks at full regular pay; next 


10 weeks at 34 regular pay 


Only “direct’’ employees are eligible for benefits. 
Under the company’s interpretation, this includes all 
employees carried on the direct payroll, but excludes all 
paid solely on a commission basis or who are employed 
on a part-time basis. 

Benefits are paid for the following causes: 

(a) All sicknesses and non-occupational injuries with 
the exception of sicknesses arising out of the use of 
intoxicating liquors or drugs, illegal or immoral conduct, 
unjustifiable fighting, or wilfully self-inflicted injuries. 

(b) Jury duty absences. For this cause employees 
will receive a benefit equal to the income an employee 
would have received had he not been called for jury 
duty. Absences for this cause are not deducted from 
the maximum benefits allowed. 

(c) Serious illness or death of a member of the em- 
ployee’s immediate family. Minimum time off, three 
days, maximum, ten days, on the basis of one day off for 
each year of service completed prior to January Ist of 
current year. Such payments are to be counted in the 
maximum schedule given above. 


If a disabled employee has exhausted the maximum 
benefits to his credit during the calendar year, no 
further benefits are given during the succeeding year 
until after he has returned to duty. His eligibility to 
benefits under the succeeding year’s allowance will be 
restored after a period of duty as follows: for absence 
due to the same cause, four weeks’ continuous service; 
for absence due to new cause, one week’s continuous 
service. If an absence continues into the succeeding 
year, the employee is entitled to the unused portions of 
his absence allowance for the previous year, but no 
additional benefits are allowed until the employee has 
returned to duty. 


For the hourly rated employee, the full weekly bene- 
fit is computed by multiplying the normal hours of work 


by the hourly rate assigned to him. For salaried em- 
ployees on the monthly payroll, the weekly benefit is 
arrived at by dividing the monthly salary by the num- 
ber of days in that calendar month and multiplying by 
seven. All overtime is eliminated in the computation 
of benefit payments. 

Benefits begin with the first full day that an employee 
is unable to perform his duties. As a prerequisite for 
participation, the employee must notify his immediate 
supervisor within twenty-four hours after the absence 
begins. Requisitions for benefits signed by the employee 
and properly approved must be made weekly during the 
duration of the absence. The company may request 
certification by the attending physician and also may 
reserve the right to require a physical examination by a 
doctor designated by the company whenever this step 
seems advisable. Unless the employee obtains medical 
treatment when requested by the company he forfeits 
his right to further benefits. 

If the benefits paid for occupational accidents under 
workmen’s compensation regulations are less than the 
benefits provided by the company, the employee is 
given a partial absence benefit which together with the 
workmen’s compensation payment equals the full bene- 
fits under the unavoidable absence plan. 

The company reserves the right to administer, inter- 
pret, revise or revoke any or all of the provisions of 
this plan. 


Emp.LoveEeE Hosspy SHow PopuLaR 


The Commonwealth Edison Company of Chicago 
found that the public is interested in the spare-time 
diversions of its employees when 50,000 persons visited 
the Edison Employees’ Hobby and Handcraft exhibit 
during one week last November. 

The show, which was the first of its kind in company 
history, was held in the downtown electric shops where 
the products of nearly 1,200 interesting hobbies of 
employees from practically every department were on 
display. The exhibit included collections of stamps, old 
firearms, rare clocks, photographic prints, ship models, 
paintings, carvings and scale models of engines in opera- 
tion. Big drawing cards were an amateur short-wave 
radio station in operation, and a colony of live bees 
under glass. 


SERVICE RECOGNITION 


The 20-Year Service Club of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, with a membership of more than 2,200, is 
believed by the company to be the largest organization 
of its kind in the world. 

At the first service-pin presentation in 1934 thirty-two 
new members were honored, and year after year the list 
of newcomers has increased. On December 10, 1938, 


the Club held its ninth service pin presentation, at which 
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time nearly 200 employees received 20-Year Emblems 
from Goodrich President S. B. Robertson. 
Thirty-year service pins were also presented, for the 
first time, to 227 club members who had completed 30 
to 40 years’ service. In addition, two employees received 
40-Year pins, thus joining a group of 17 others who have 
been honored for 40 years of continuous company serv- 
ice. At the ceremonies, it was brought out that the 
average age of all Goodrich employees is now 40 years. 


Company ANNIVERSARY 


It is a pleasant custom for management and employ- 
ees to unite in celebrating an important anniversary of 
their company. Recently the Yale and Towne Manu- 
facturing Company marked its 70th anniversary with a 
get-together in which the board of directors, the officers 
and employees of the company participated. The pro- 
gram included an address by the president, Mr. W. 
Gibson Carey, on the subject “So That You May Know 
More About the Company”, the presentation of a gold 
watch to one employee who had been with the company 
67 years, musical numbers by employees, an exhibition 
of company products, and refreshments. 


LEARNING WHat EmMpLoyveeEs THINK 


To be successful, any policy governing relations 
with employees must necessarily be based on an under- 
standing of what and how employees think about com- 
pany practices and working conditions. How to secure 
such an understanding, however, is a real problem. 


Various methods are being tried to obtain an honest © 


and frank expression of employee opinion. 

One company has distributed small booklets of 
questions, one question to a page, and it has asked em- 
ployees to answer as many of the questions as they 
wish. No name is to be signed to the booklet, but 
employees are asked to indicate their department, sex, 
and rate per hour, in order to permit some classication 
of answers. The following are the questions which are 
listed in this booklet entitled ‘““What I Think” on 
which comments are invited: 


1. Are you interested in knowing more about the 
company’s policies? What particular things do you 
want to know? 

2. Would you like to know more about the com- 
pany’s financial affairs ? What would you like to know ? 
(For example: Anything about profits, stockholders, 
operating costs, etc. ?) 

3. Would you like to know more about other prod- 
ucts which our company is developing? What kind 
of information would you like ? 

4. Would you like to know more about our custom~- 
ers? What kind of information ? 

5. Would you like to know more about competitive 
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containers which affect our company and your jobs? 
What would you like to know ? 

6. Would you like to know more about laws which 
affect relations between employers and employees ? 

; 7. Do you think the company is doing everything 
it can to provide steady employment? What could it 
do to make jobs more secure ? 

8. If you work under a bonus plan, do you under- 
stand it fully ? What would you like to know about it ? 

9. Do you think that on the average you work a 
reasonable number of hours each week? Please 
comment. 

10. Do you understand the reasons for discharges ? 
Do you believe they are fair? If not, why? 

11. Do you understand what things are considered 
in making lay-offs when they become necessary ? What 
would you like to know about this? 

12. Do you understand how to go about applying 
for a transfer to another job? If so, do you think this 
plan is satisfactory ? How could it be improved ? 

13. Do you understand the company’s policy of 
“promotion from within’? (promoting people already 
in the company instead of bringing in outsiders) ? How 
could the company improve the operation of this policy ? 

14. Do you think you are fitted for a more respon- 
sible job? If so, why? 

15. Does the company ever interfere with your 
private affairs? If so, how? 

16. Do you have a satisfactory opportunity to pre- 
sent your opinions, suggestions, and criticisms about 
your job? How could this be improved ? 

17. Do you understand why the company has time- 
study men and what their job is? If not, what would 
you like to have explained ? 

18. What could be done to make this plant a safer 
and cleaner place for you to work? 

19. Do you feel the suggestion system is worthwhile ? 
How could it be improved? 

20. Do you think the group insurance plan is worth- 
while ? How could it be improved ? 

21. Do you like the plant magazine? How could it 
be improved ? 

22. Do you feel the bulletin boards and posters are 
worthwhile? What could be done to make them 
better ? 

23. Are our personnel and medical departments 
worthwhile? How could they be improved ? 

24. What things about the company do you like 
best ? What don’t you like? : 

25. If you had the job of managing your shift, you 
department, or the plant, what would you do differ- 
ently than the way it is done now? 

26. Of all these questions, which three do you feel 
are most important to you? Feel free to list more 
than three if you wish. 
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STABLIZING EMPLOYMENT OR INCOME 


Significant additions to the roster of companies that 
are providing greater employment or income security 
for employees have recently been announced. 

The plan of the Armstrong Cork Company of Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania consists of four parts: 


A. Make-up Pay for Short Hours. 


Every hourly rate employee retained in the 
employment of the company during 1939 and who 
is not provided at least 24 hours’ work per week 
will receive compensation above his actual earn- 
ings, so that he will be paid an amount equal to 
earnings for 24 hours’ work per week within the 
following limits: 
Employees with 1 year of service—54 hours of “make- 
up pay.” 
Employees with 2 to 5 years of service—72 hours of 
“make-up pay.” 
Employees with 5 to 10 years of service—90 hours of 
“make-up pay.” 
Employees with 10 years of service—120 hours of 
“make-up pay.” 


The total amount paid under this provision will 
be reduced by any amount paid the employee dur- 
ing 1939 under the Unemployment Compensation 
provision described in the following section. 


B. Unemployment Compensation 


The company will pay to employees laid off 
through no fault of their own unemployment com- 
pensation during the three weeks’ “‘waiting period” 
provided in the Pennsylvania unemployment insur- 
ance law on the following basis: 

Employees with 1 year of service—18 hours of pay each 
week. 
Employees with 2 to 5 years of service—24 hours of pay 

each week. . 

Employees with 5 to 10 years of service—30 hours of 
pay each week. 


Employees with 10 years of service—40 hours of pay 


each week. 


The total amount paid under this provision will 

_ be reduced by any payment made to the employee 

during 1939 under the “Make-Up Pay”’ provision 
described in the above section. 


C. Thrift Plan 


The company encourages employees to save - 
systematically, and agrees to assist by deducting 
designated amounts from pay at employee’s re- 


quest and despositing these amounts in banks in 
the employee’s name. 


D. Wage Advance Plan 

An hourly rate employee with five years’ service 
or more who is laid off through no fault of his own 
may request an income advance (without interest) 
of an amount equal to the difference between what 
the employee is entitled to receive in state unem- 
ployment compensation, or other income earned 
by him, and 60% of his standard earnings with the 
company. In other words, every hourly rate em- 
ployee who has had five or more years’ service with 
the company is assured an income during 1939 at 
least equal to the income which he would earn by 
working 24 hours every week. When he returns to 
work he will be expected to repay such advances by 
deductions from his pay of one-half of the amount 
earned each week in excess of his earnings for 24 
hours’ work. At his option the employee may repay 
his indebtedness at a more rapid rate. If an em- 
ployee should die before repayment is completed, 
the unpaid balance will be cancelled. 

The company expresses the hope that it may be 
possible to continue this program in future years, 
but initially it applies only to 1939. 


GERMANOW-SIMOoN MAcHINE CoMPANY 
EMPLOYMENT STABILIZATION PLAN 


This company, located in Rochester, New York, has 
inaugurated a plan by which employees provide security 
through thrift. This plan was adopted by unanimous 
vote of employees. Prior to its adoption the company 
normally worked 3714 hours per week. It increased 
working hours to 40 per week, with the understanding 
that pay for the additional 214 hours would be deposited 
in a savings account in the name. of four employees 
selected by the working force to act as trustees. The 
amount thus saved each week by each employee is 
credited to his account in a special ledger. Any em- 
ployee can know at any time how much is in his ac- 
count, and should he leave the company he receives the 
amount of his account in full. 

Experience has shown that the company normally 
works full time for eight months and on a reduced sched- 
ule for four months. In the eight months of full opera- 
tion an employee will presumably save-an amount equal 
to 80 hours of employment. If, then, the company 


operates for four months at 32 hours per week, the em- 


ployee can be paid for 37 hours, taking five hours’ pay 
each week from the amount saved. If the company 


should be able to operate full time for two years and 
thus make it unnecessary to draw on the stabilization 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Wages and the Cost of Living 


a reduction in the average number of hours 

worked by these employees were revealed in the 
reports for December from manufacturers in the 25 in- 
dustries covered by THE ConrerENcE Boarn’s regular 
monthly survey. 

There were 1.7% more workers employed in Decem- 
ber than in November, but 7.0% fewer workers than in 
December, 1937, and 17.1% fewer workers than in 1929. 
Slight declines in employment from November to 


DN increase in the number of workers employed and 


December occurred in only 3 industries; iron and steel, 
news and magazine printing, and foundries. Although 
the improvement in employment was fairly general 
throughout the 25 industries, the increases, however, 
were not marked. The largest increase was a seasonal 
increase of 5.8% in the agricultural implement industry. 

Total man hours worked were 1.0% higher in Decem- 
ber than in November, the increase in the number of 
workers employed more than offsetting the decline in 
the average wotk week. The largest increases in man 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL WAGE EARNERS 
DecemBER, 1938 


Average Earnings 


Average Hours per Week per Wage Earner 


INDUSTRY Hourly Weekly Actual Nominal 
Dec Nov. Dec. Nov. Dec. Nov. Dec Nov, 

Agricultural amplemen tito 0Se- oo: Sen ceisk es ese $.801 $.803 $28.58 $28.19 eel Som) 40.2 40.0 
FAGtOMmOD ee er kha hese Sere icon ire ans dens .947 955 SoEoS 35 .62- 35.4 37.3 40.0 40.0 
Boot and BOG WPS ers oe Beak waa Soe cach 527 514 18.86 fst) 35.8 33.4 40.0 40.0 
SETS CFL Seee Boe ee ee es ee ee ea TAS 744 28.57 29),39 38.3 39.5 40.2 40.2 
Cotton—North we SRLS Sal I Oe eee Se es Seer 490 485 18.55 18.42 Sy) 38.0 39.9 40.0 
Electrical manofactoring oo. 2 oo ot. nse niet se vee e ees .798 795 28.52 28.06 35.8 A383 39.9 39.8 
Lieligittas tap” By. eee See ey ee ye eae ee ee ee 645 639 24.29 23.46 Sew 3627, 41.0 41.0 
Plosterg angi Knit gOOGS! hier 3550/45. Ss Dero) hake ee ts ae 545 555 19.55 20.07 35.8 36.2 40.1 40.1 
RPOMmanG Steel. 2 m= 4 bk ae,.G Spee ee Se ae .835 835 26.72 28.47 32.0 34.1 40.1 40.1 
Leatheritanning and) finishing: ~........ .séic..0 0 ones «cies 635 632 24.89 24.25 39.2 38.4 40.2 40.2 
Eumberancimillwork) fe. p05 3 yoo Rw fig hak Ss 674 679 25.30 27.70 37.6 40.8 41.9 41.9 
Meat: packisigg sien nce e oe Cae ia ata AB ate aie fe Se -687 687 27.96 28.27 40.7 41.2 40.5 40.5 
aintand varnish ceca: «6b. obec 6 ie ook ae .709 708 27.94 28 .39 39.4 40.1 41.0 40.9 
SRE SB Re toes sages apie Ee cs See 640 6416 1295.05 15 25.099 | 2 3914. | 39.61 Ad el etl 
ASMP OCIS ROE oho. 5 ts IST aca Fin Scbaw Got agneetage eh Ss .602 601 23.63 2393 39.53 39.8 40.5 40.7 
Pemeiie— pogkanG JOD 525 oi she oci- Sse Dae a sek we nee es .800 802 32.05 31.05 40.0 38.7 40.0 40.0 
Printing—news and magazine.............-.-0002000e- .952 951 36.21 35.05 38.0 36.9 39.7 39.7 
esr Nees Se Soe Soe a ene ere .859 848 30.51 29.94 Abs) 3523 39.0 39.0 

deeubbertires and tubes yr. seci- acia> siaje eoeiare ie als os 12022) 010 35.56 34.38 34.8 34.1 38.4 38.3 

Daihen mbber Products: so «.-6. 2\-.actg- ssl ola ole oe 671 671 24.41 24.68 36.4 36.8 se7/ 39.7 
RSTn goes eee eae see errr bE oy BS. Taye ee be Ble Os .509 518 17.82 161,626 |an 350 Syl 40.2 40.2 
aN eee Se ee Bernat ee aS Pet ee one ee .586 591 21.85 21.56 SiS 36.5 40.3 40.2 
Foundries and machine shops. ......)..4.0..+40000000. .726 726 26.56 26.31 36.6 36.3 40.2 40.1 

POMPEO TIATIOS ok B50 okoiwie Gs cncke Gio bles b afer ead ye HE WS 739 24.79 24.81 Soa 33.6 40.2 40.1 

2. Machine and machine tools................----+. od 743 DTS IL BTA Shai S7a3 40.7 40.7 

3. Heavy equipment............ SAA ae ee od .788 780 28.68 27.68 36.4 S5eo) 40.1 40.1 

4, Hardware and small parts..............-.+---00- .654 654 24.72 24.81 37.8 37.9 40.4 40.3 

5. Other products..... PI te Pio Riaea s Bret oper rerahy St ot PAL 725 26.49 26.26 36.5 36.2 Soe Seif 
DP SEANDUSTRIES 5<o2 ici ticre Cae ails: te ne eters eid ieee $.713 $.714 | $26.03 | $26.32 36.6 36.9 40.3 40.3 
EINE N IER EE TA. 5 0 S.5,<. «4. dhe SH eahapee eas eee OTE $.691 $.688 | $25.46 | $27.33 36.8 39.7 39.3 39.4 
PEPE SUI CUI EVA UEC ENIAAID GS pesos sew orcs tce cate ahs sO Pores oe 981 .989 36.08 36.62 36.8 37.0 36.0 36.0 

—— |} — | | | | | 

IE) ISU N SS se $.717 $.717 1 $26.16 | $26.46 36.6 36.9 40.3 40.2 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as reduced or free 
house rents or other special services rendered by the company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use in industrial establishments in many 
localities, but the part which they pay as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into account in a study of this character. 


1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and the National Industrial Conference Board. 


2Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 


3Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and the National Industrial Conference Board. Z 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING, DECEMBER, 1938 


Indexes, 1923=100 Percentage Changes 
Relative ; —— 
It Importance November, 1938 | December, 1937 
un in Post-War 1937 to to 
Fonte Budvet December, 1938 | November, 1938 | December, December, 1938 | December, 1938 
JNO ote bei. 8.5 ic eaten ava Se Re AE 33 80.3 79.5 84.4 a4 Cie : 
EIQUSING 5. spats, ive sete e ye ake 20 86.2 86.4 88.7 me ize | 
Clothing yatqace en eee os elas 12 73.0 T3a2 yi WAH a -0. Aye a 
Men siclothinger scicrinc se 78.9 ia se Be Sirs 
Women’s clothing.............. 67.1 : Fai ; Aik , wig 
ueleaticalighiteseaterecnoec wera erate stan 5 86.0 85.9 ae ae ; He ; 
Goalcisyeniecce ou ceteuanooceen: coe oe oop : ws 
asta a2 ees era 30 96.8 96.8.) hin 97 Sad tien ages emerge 
WEIGHTED AVERAGE OF ALLITEMS... 100 85.8 85.6 | 2 88.6 Aaa Ee ee ee —3.2 
PuRcHASING VALUE OF DOLLAR...... 116.6 116.8 29. —0.2 +3.3 
1Based on food price indexes of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, December 13, 1938, November 15, 1938 and December 14, 1937. 
INDEXES OF EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS 
DecemBeER, 1938 
1923=100 
Average Earnings 
Total 
Weekly Employment! Man Hours Payrolls* 
InpustRY Hourly, Actual Worked* 
Actual Real 
Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Nov. | Dec Nov Dec Noy. Dec Nov. 
Agricultural implement................ ’ i 103.9. |4102.5. | 12171 | 119.71 - 93.1 | 88:0" |— 67.40 1) 62243) 69657 | one 
Automobile sets heen acrs ees : 1 ]-411.2 | 118.2 | 129.6 | 138.1 | 99.7] 95.1 | 74.0] 74.4) 110.9 | 112:4 
Boo tianid shoe=aten arcs heck Sonica : ; 83.5. Pes7529 HG 723 4 2885791 A? |-98926)| Sel 5e ee O52 Onl ee Onialeon se 
Chemicaltrcntnn Aostct hs vis chats : : .0 | 106.2 | 109.2 | 123.8 | 127.6 | 109.6 | 105.2} 78.9 | 78.1 | 116.4 | 114.9 
Cotton=—Northie= ans es. Sees 87.3 | 86.7 | 101.7] 101.3} 40.6] 40.6] 32.2] 32.3] 35.4] 35.2 
Electrical manufacturing : . 105.3 | 103.6 | 122.7 | 121.0 | 76.9 | 75.4} 57.6] 55.6] 81.0] 78.1 
Burnttiretse enn doce chee ts : : 97.4 | 94.1 | 113.5 | 109.9 | 80.6 | 79.0} 63.0] 60.1] 78.5 | 74.3 
Hosiery and knit goods................ : : 110.6 | 113.6 | 128.9 | 132.7 | 110.1 | 109.1} 85.1 | 85.3 | 121.8 | 123.9 
Trontandisteclties =, ia) ast ncccn ose s : ‘0. 78.0: |. 83.2 ES 91-04" 9752519027) | e910 eS0tS aes 3 Sele OLO a aS a7 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... . OP 107 5 [2104275 12563 12253 iee73.30| cal 2 GelenOOr dues 5805) |e Oa) aerOnS 
Lumber and millwork................. ; -6 | 108.0. |-118.3. || 125.9 | 13822.| —60.8 | “S978 = 467215949" SFIS 16527 17027 
Meatpacking er. heen ; .2 | 118.8 | 120.1 | 138.5 | 140.3 | 100.7 | 97.7] 82.5} 81.0] 119.6 | 117.3 
Paint and iwarnisn.-n4.ce eee eee ‘ ‘ 105.2 | 106.8 | 122.6 | 124.8 | 121.6 | 121.3 | 96.2] 97.6 | 127.9 | 129.5 
‘Papersandipulp's..aduera ee eee : : 96.8 | 97.4] 112.8 | 113.8 | 105.0 | 104.6 | 79.9} 79:9 | 101.6 | 101.9 
Paper productay 3c. seinaeccae Seis ; 2 108.5 | 109.9 | 126.5 | 128.4 | 126.4 | 125.0 | 104.4 | 104.5 | 137.1 | 137.4 
Printing—book and job................ : : 107.0 | 103.7 | 124.7 | 121.1 | 103.4] 99.7] 90.1] 84.0] 110.6 | 103.4 
Printing—news and magazine.......... : 21S 9-112 -2 135.0 |) WSIS 1182601) 1190) 100FI eS 7 toeielo7 soja so 65 
LOE eee ep a ee Se ; -5 | 108.8 | 106.8 | 126.8 | 124.8 | 72.4] 71.6] 57.3 | 56.4] 78.8] 76.5 
SU, sSNA CaS ea ees came oe 114 \ 92.2) 90.2 |° 84.3} 75.4 | 73.3°-| “56:8°| "S086 1°"5824-) 5229 
une eg eee Ae a A 91.2 | 89.9} 106.3 | 105.0} 78.9] 75.7} 61.9] 58.1] 72.0] 68.1 
Foundries and machine shops........... 93.6 | 92.7] 109.1 | 108.3 | 75.7] 75.0] 55.9} 54.9] 70.9] 69.5 
OUNC Hes eterna he sins « wd asiaies ee S507 | 8008 1-976 | 97.9 56,45) 57-35) 37.8) | Saga eet de Ase 
2. Machines and machine tools 101.6 | 101.5 | 118.4 | 118.6] 80.0] 78.7] 60.6] 58.9] 81.3] 79.9 
3. Heavy equipment................ ; 86.9 | 83.8] 101.3} 97.9] 46.4] 45.5] 34.2] 32.8] 40.3] -38.1 
4, Hardware and small parts......... ; 99.6 | 100.0 } 116.1 | 116.8} 98:2} 97.5°| 76.5) 764 | 97.8 | 9775 
Se Other products sehacs soaks co: ols « : 96.9 | 96.1 | 112.9] 112.3] 94.8] 93.8] 70.9| 69.6] 91.9] 90 1 
QScINDUSTRIES atSseed idea ewes : 97 68>) 9859241142044 11555-|- 83 FA SQe3inl 62030 6le7 (0-81. Sadie Be 
i EE EO 0 RE > | 89.7 | 82.3 | 62.3 | 61.7 | 81.9 | 81.4 


NOTE: No basic 1923 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, cement, petroleum 
refining, and ‘‘27 industries.” ; 


“1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and the National Industrial Conference Board. 
2Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture, 
*Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and the National Industrial Conference Board. 
‘Adjusted to 1937 Census of Manufactures. Comparable figures for earlier dates will be published later. 
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hours were in the silk industry, 12.3%, boot and shoe, 
9.0%, agricultural implement, 7.5%, and book and job 
printing, 7.3%. The total number of man hours worked 
in the 25 industries combined in December, 1938, was 
1.3% higher than in December, 1937, but 37.2% lower 
than in 1929. Total payroll disbursements in December 
were 0.6% higher than in November, 1.2% higher than 
in December, 1937 and 24.4% lower than in 1929. 

Hourly earnings averaged 71.3 cents in December and 
71.4 cents in November, a decline of 0.1%. They were 
0.3% lower than a year ago, but 20.8% higher than 
in 1929. The average work week declined from 36.9 
hours in November to 36.6 hours in December, or 0.8%. 
It was 8.9% higher than a year ago and 24.2% shorter 
than in 1929, 

Average weekly earnings in the 25 industries declined 
from $26.32 in November to $26.03 in December, a 


decrease of 1.1%. Increases, however, were noted in 14 
industries. The largest increases were 10.0% in the boot 
and shoe industry and 7.2% in the silk industry. Since 
December, 1937, average weekly earnings have in- 
creased 8.8%. Since 1929, however, they have decreased 
8.8%. Real weekly earnings in December, 1938—that 
is, actual weekly earnings adjusted for changes in the 
cost of living—were 1.3% lower than in November, 
1938, 12.3% higher than in December, 1937, and 6.3% 
higher than in 1929. They were 53.0% higher than at 
the depression low point in 1932. 

The cost of living of wage earners increased 0.2% 
from November to December, primarily because of an 
increase in the cost of food. Living costs in December, 
1938 were 3.2% lower than in December, 1937, 14.3% 
lower than in 1929, but 19.7% higher than at the low 
point of 1933. 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS 
DeceEMBER, 1938 


Att MALE 


FEMALE 


Average Earnings 


eB Hourly Weekly 
Dec Nov. 

Agricultural implement................ $.804 | $.806 
Automobile!............. Rear nutes 957 .965 
Bootand Shoes ss. sae ee es seeks 593 572 
Seta iene pre sees Se SS NS 775 775 
ocon—- North... i. eee oe. boos ees 546 537 
Electrical manufacturing............:.. $853] 2851 
Ppicwibiare=o-38 Gc ee eho aa eon .656 -649 
Hosiery and knit goods................ .677 | .690 
Tromandateelt Seige a oer eeeees 835-1~12835 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... .660 | .656 
Lumber and millwork................. .674 | .679 
Wear packings? 00. 3F cee Oe tee ee .713 sip 
PprenUVATRISNS)>...: 65... sot eee Tp PCPA 
UTS NT ct = rr 654 655 
ee .662 |  .663 
Printing—book and job................ .896 | .897 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 995:} .989 
Rear Pet atewe ah eee ik ,c edn 6 0.8% 6s 961 949 

1. Rubber tires and tubes........... 1.063 | 1.049 

2. Other rubber products............ .782 784 
Sper eee teen ps Pte iee sie cicsln e's occa .579 588 
NaN Eee, ae ecw ne Pan aa eee .638 | .640 
Foundries and machine shops........... .748 | .748 

wun JED site eS ee oe a .739 | .743 

2. Machines and machine tools....... 741 747 

3. Heavy equipment...............- .788 | .780 

4, Hardware and small parts......... .686 | .686 

Se (Other products*.— yacct se ae .770 | .769 
PESSEN DUST RIES S025 «.ccnue ass cieiessemisinien sna $.759 | $.758 |$27.77 |$28.17 
COSRTSTE, see a ee ee ENS arte $.691 | $.688 |$25.46 |$27.33 
Pemcleuis RERIMIE of1- 0 crescents =i ase .981 | .989 | 36.08 | 36.62 
DI-INDUSERIES MPa aise sae cae sss $.761 | $.761 |$27.88 |$28.30 


Average Hours Average Earnings 
per Week per 


Wage Earner 


Average Hours 
per Week per 
Wage Earner 


Weekly 


[———_—=__ |] ——} — | — | sy | | ee 


G9 63 69 © 69 03 G9 Go 0 02 Cook oh 
MIO AINOTIEANIOGCSOS? NIK 
MWWOWRORN WR UN YUW 


$.474 |$17.05 |$16.64 


. : b chan id of utation, some of the figures for November differ slightly from those previously published. 
cd aa fet Ares Ge cke Autsaeolie Manufacturers Association and the National Industrial Conference Board. 


2Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture 


3Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and the National Industrial Conference Board. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE WAGE EARNRES 


DECEMBER, 


UNSKILLED 


Average Earnings 


1938 


SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED 


Average Earnings 


Average Hours 


Average Hours Week per 


er Week per per 

AES! Hourly Weekly Wage Earner Wage Earner 

Nov. | Dec. | Nov. | Dec Nov Dec Nov. 

ricultural implement.....:.......--- $.647 |$22.89 |$22.15 | 35.5] 34.2 | $.824 | $.825 |$29.46 |$29.09 | 35.7] 35.2 
reais ; eg ON a er cist ok .784 | 28.42 | 29.87 | 36.3] 38.1 966 O75 WN Ses2 ON eSbes sa lmeos-o lreodad 
Bootwind sce wea... ese ae .420 | 16.81 | 14.49 | 38.3] 34.5] .599 | .578 | 21.56] 19.77 | 36.0] 34.2 
Ghemical ries ana akaeneaae .689 | 26.74 | 27.44 | 38.9] 39.8 809 807 | 30.85 | 32.00 | 38.1] 39.6 
Cotton—Northif. ara, mites ions eee .495 | 19.66 | 19.66} 39.5 AEG 564 552 | 21.86 | 21.48 38a, 38.9 
Electrical manufacturing............... EE PPG PSSA] RBS || BIG 0) 875 872 | 31.59 | 30.96 | 36.1] 35.5 
Hurnituress cer tae ec concn meee .516 | 19.81 | 19.81 | 38.4] 38.4] .691 682 | 25.98 | 24.89 | 37.6 | 36.5 
Hosiety and knit goods................ A950 | le] A730 1.393: \On SS [ee oO 4a |e OOS 706 | 25.84 | 26.69 | 37.3 | 37.8 
Jroniand steel? sacar erie ne .630 | 20.48 | 21.36 | 32.3] 33.9] .870] .871 | 27.84] 29.70] 32.0] 34.1 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... .548 | 21.66 | 21.37} 39.5} 39.0] .687 681 | 26.925) 26:15) | 39225| sees 
Lumberand:millworkos se eee -488 |-18.72;| 20.27 |- 89°47 | 4126 746 .751 | 27.78 | 30.64 Sie 40.8 
Meat ipackingsarer ane ee cos .621 | 25.06 | 25.62 | 40.6 41.3 .760 T6lel olor Heoleion 41.1 41.6 
Paint andavarnishpeng een ee .618 | 24.13 | 24.78 | 38.8} 40.1 piel 777 | 31.00 | 31.39 | 39.9 | 40.4 
‘Papercand pulp ayyeeeatere cee oe 2540 | 20:18 |20.38 1337.5 | 3727 .695 694 | 27.93 | 28.09 | 40.2} 40.5 
Paper products......... Cn aon oe .521_| 20.73 | 21.04] 39:7. | 40:49)" 2726 725) \28 571s) 29) 13a So eee, 
Printing—book and job................ 528 | 25.92.) 21-371. 544_2' | 40:5 |. 1,009- 11-007 | 40°14.) °39573 39.8 SUES 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 625: | -23..25))522534. |5°37.5. |) 35.8. 1el.081 dls 760) 141.4.75| (40-3 2e ese. ee Sihew 
IRUD Denar neers ceierceni ae .658 | 24.12 | 23.42] 36.0] 35.6 913 .961 | 34.64 | 33.92 35.6 35.3 
1. Rubber tires and tubes........... .762 | 26.48 | 24.61 | 34.3 | 32.3 | 1.078 | 1.064 | 37.73 | 36.50 | 35.0] 34.3 
2. Other rubber products............ .564 | 21.47 | 22.13 | 37.9] 39.2] .792 794 | 28.97 | 29.42 | 36.6] 37.0 
(O00) Bes od fe eee Sa ee .524 | 20.00 | 19.90} 38.4] 38.0] .696| .700 | 26.70 | 25.96 | 38.4] 37.1 
Foundries and machine shops........... 563055225 862|22227//21 = 56 -08| seS6e1 .774 774 | 28.32 | 28.08 | 36.6] 36.3 
Lah oundhesaengar nd osc eee -613 | 21.40 | 21.59 35.0 so .796 798 .| 26.53. | 26.62 33.3 33.4 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 15165) 221215 +]921.-26 =| 937-1 =| 2236598 | eee 759 Neeser 65-20-6201 e28.c58m |e Sie Nee Sia: 
3. Heavy equipment................ .618 | 22.46 | 20.84] 35.5 | 33.7] .815 807 | 29.80 | 28.87 | 36.6] 35.8 
4. Hardware and small parts......... .569 | 21.35 | 20.93 | 37.4] 36.8] .700] .700 | 26.64 | 26.91 | 38.1] 38.4 
SlOther products.<te aoe aa ee .696 | 25.24 | 25.76 | 36.6 | 37.0] .790 787 | 28.93 | 28.49 | 36.6} 36.2 
2EAINDUSTRIES's: 7 eee Oe $.591 |$22.04 |$22.41 | 37.5 | 38.1 | $.802 | $.801 |$29.28 1$29.70 | 36.6] 37.1 
Cementpare see te ee en tons $.578 |$19.86 1$21.92 | 34.8 | 37.9 | $.715 | $.709 |$26.65 |$28.44 | 37.3] 40.1 
Petroleumirefining y= 8. os aoe 60. bis 7VU|-26..167| 25-815|| 936.8) 23653 |-11.029 11-038) [937-87 jokeolelmsoeeet wo7et 
DOBINDUSTRIES* na.pitor hao tone aati $.592 | $.593 1$22.06 1$22.44 | 37.41 38.0! $.805 | $.805 1$29.41 1$29.85 | 36.61 37.1 


Note: Because of a change in the method of computation, some of the figures for November differ slightly from those previously published. 
1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and the National Industrial Conference Board. 


2Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 


’Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and the National Industrial Conference Board. 
4Silk industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled and skilled labor groups are not available for this industry. 


Notes on Personnel Administration (Continued from page 12) 


fund, it is believed the fund will become large enough 
to provide for an extended period of sub-normal opera- 
tion. Asa further precaution against exhaustion. of the 
savings fund, the company plans to withhold from the 
market new products that have been developed. The 
release will be timed to stimulate sales during slack 
periods. 

The company recognizes the value of the plan to 
itself, in that skilled and experienced employees will be 
retained and it will be unnecessary to train new workers 
in the busy season. It employs about 150 workers, who 


receive full pay for national holidays and a one-week 
vacation. The company also pays half the cost of 


group insurance covering sickness and non-industrial 
accidents. 


The Conference Board Management Record is Pub- 
lished Monthly for the Information of Associates of the 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ConFERENCE BoarpD 
247 Park Avenue, New York City 


